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| _CHARIVARIA. — 
. Tur fact that the discovery should 
have been made last week, in course of 


excavations at Delphi, of a beautiful | 


statue of Vietory is looked upon by the 
Greeks as a happy augury. ~ It is 
certainly remarkable, as an_ illiterate 
correspondent points out, that this 
should have been unearthed almost at 
the same moment as the statue quo 
was being buried. ~ - 


It is not strictly true to say that not 

a single victory can be placed to — 
the credit of the Turks. The war 
correspondents attached to the 
Turkish Army had to acknow- | 
ledge themselves completely | 
beaten by their hosts. 
ut | 
Asput says it is quite like old | 
times having all those pretty | 
foreign warships about. | 


Several Members have been 
complaining that they voted -in 
favour of the flogging amend- 
ment to the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act by mistake. 
Still, better to do good in error 
than not at all. 


The request that the instru- 
ment and the frame by which 
flogging is administered to pris- | 
oners should be exhibited at-the | 
House of Commons makes ‘one | 


ae sing of the Third Floor Back,’ and 
wonder whether the-Whips are | UY) Bernard Shaw’s ‘Cesar and Cloo- 
beginning to-find. Members in- | a, mY Y Vi | patra’ have been performed,’ 
tractable. Taken in conjunc- | GY U3 AY, YA } Manchester City News. 
tion with the recent defeat of | Vy ~ a, i OD, The second-named play is our 
the Government the incident is | / ir > “a4 = 7 Y favourite. The great scene in | 
certainly significant. a Za J iffy \the last Act, where the hero 
* J Uy UY ITLR \\ |asks for his money back, always 
The Duke of Beprorp’s pro- | 6S ¢ Yr, Y } . | brings down the house.:° 
posal that the House of Lords ‘aie vec ® abe | ee ae 


shall not reject the Home Rule | 


Bill but stand aside and throw | 
on the Government the re- | \ysx°p 
sponsibility of bringing it into \—— 
operation, is said to have the support 
of Mr. REDMOND. .. .. 


In a letter to The Pall Mall Gazette, 
Mr. THEoporE Maunper describes the 
Mentally Deficient as “the children 
who never grow up.” Poor Peter Pan! 


“ All lotteries,” says a daily paper, 
“are illegal in this country, and no 
announcements concerning them are 
allowed to appear in our columns.” 
How comes it then that our con- 
temporary permits itself to publish 
marriage announcements ? 


From South Africa comes the news 
that some English ladies were - pic- 








_Discontented. Twin. 
SHOULDN’T SO MUCH MIND HAVING A FACE LIKE MINE IF IT 


|nicing recently near Hell’s--Gates,| - Persons-who are executed so seldom 


survive that we were interested to read 
in a contemporary last week an inter- 
view with “A Spanish professor who 
has been endeavouring to carry on the 
educational movement in Spain started 
by the late Sefior Ferrer, whose execu- 
tion for treason caused such a sensation 
throughout Europe, and who is now in 
England on a visit.” inte. 


| Kamache, when they were suddenly 
confronted by a lion. He looked at 
them for a moment, roared, and then 
turned tail. We have easily guessed 
what he mistook them for. ‘ 


As the result of a recent fire at a 
dairy, the proprietor is now advertising 
a salvage sale of milk slightly injured 
by water. — ‘ 





* Happening on an old reference to the 
René Paroisse, The Express tells us, | performance cf Gdipus in Greek at 
was arrested the other day at Viarmes, Cambridge, a dear old lady who had 
a -— seen Mr. Martin Harvey's pro- 
duction asked who was the 
clever gentleman who had trans- 
lated it into that language. 

















| Mr. Batrour :— 

‘*The old war horse was evidently 
|ready to make a skilful stroke with 
‘the rapier whenever it should be 
necessary.’’ 
We realise now what a deadly 
business a cavalry charge can be. 

‘* And yet if I were Laurence Sterne 
I could almost drop a tear. Never 
again will a bride pass through the 
glass doors. Never again—— But 
I must be stern.’’—Mr. Lewis Hind 
in ‘* The Daity Chronicle.”’ 


Does that mean he is going to 
/ cry ? 











| ‘* During the week ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ The 
Third Light That Failed,’ ‘ The Pas- 


> 


i 


| Powers has yet replied to the Porte’s 
request for meditation.”’ 
New York Times. 

. Therefore we take it upon our- 
Brittany, in the act of flinging his wife' selves to inform the Porte that the 
‘out of a third-storey window. It is, Powers are meditating. 
‘however, only fair to René to mention | - 
that his wife was responsible for the | 
situation, she having annoyed him by | 
serving insufficiently cooked potatoes. 


‘PRETTY ROTTEN LUCK ON ME. I 


80 BEASTLY LIKE YOURS.” 








The Revival of Tattooing. 


‘«The bride wore a dress of grey cashmere, 
trimmed with silk fringe, and was: silk and 
hand embroidered.’’— Somerset Standard, 


Speaking at the Queen’s Hall last | sranueni ener ail: ln 
week on the subject of religious work! It is rumoured that Sir Freprrick 
in Canada, Principal Luoyp said that} Bannury will be known in future as 
there was a real need for a Society for; the Member for the Snap Division of 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Bishops. Middlesex. 

But what about “ Our Pets’ League ” ? | 
== | Constant Enquirer. No, the one 

This is an age of specialisation. Not and only war correspondent at the 
only do we have a play devoted to a! Bulgarian front, Lieutenant WacGNer, 
Glad Eye, but last week we read an is no relation of the famous opera- 
account of a Glad Eye Ball. composer, the late Richard Wegener. 


| we 
Y/ | The Western Daily Press on } 


**CONSTANTINOPLE.—None of the | 
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THE WAR IN THE NEAR WEST. 


[‘* When war swiftly appears and great armies sweep onwards to 
a succession of rapid victories, the blood of every martial nation 
tingles with responsive excitement.’’—‘‘ Times’’ Leader, Nov. 14.] 
WHEN Balkan warriors, breathing fire, 
And rightly feeling rather perky, 
March slithering on through seas of mire 
To pluck the remnant plumes of Turkey ; 
When Islam, beaten out of breath, 
Back to her last defences scrambles, 
And_the last sortie goes to death 
From Adrianople’s shambles ;— 


What wonder if the wind of war 

Should fan to flame the flickering embers 
Resident in the fiery core 

Of martial-breasted British Members, 
And giving way to sudden heat, 

At risk of seeming rude and vulgar, 
They too should emulate the feat 

Of Ferpinanp the Bulgar? 


If roar of cannon, sharp and stern, 
Now belching forth the doom of Byzant, 
Echoes on lips that ery “ Adjourn!” 
Is that a marvel? No, it isn’t. 
With yon example how, at need, 
To fight a-tyrannous legislature, 
Boys will be boys, the bull-dog breed 
Confirm its bull-dog nature. 


Nor was it strange in this affair 
Modelled upon the Balkan tale, if 
They went for.poor “ Old CromwEt.”’ thezo 
As though he were the Moslem Kauipu ; 
Nor if, his “ resolution ” gone, 
Lost in the loud incessant bicker, 
He took the part of Sick Man on 
And visibly grew sicker, 


No blood (thank Heaven!) was spilt like wine; 
They used no weapons known to science ; 
Merely the human voice divine 
In ordered volleys flung defiance ; 
Wit was their only sword and dirk 
(And far too blunt to hurt a fellow), 
Their weightiest missile just a work 
Of reference, bound in yellow. 


But, see, the morrow makes amends 
(Let dogs delight in being snarly, 
Our mouths were built for better ends !) 
And Mr. Speaker calls a parley ; 

So on the none-too-glorious page 
Recording that preposterous shindy 

Both guilty parties, purged of rage, 
Agree to write Rescinde ! 








Forthcoming Apologies. 
I. 


‘*Have luncheon on Monday in the grill-room of the Hyde Park 
Hotel and you will meet there almost every man and woman in 
society who is really interested in horseflesh.’’— World. 

II. 

‘*The General Secretaries have been—the Rev. E. A. Berry, Vicar 
of Pleasley Hill; the Rev. C. Lea-Wilson, Vicar of Old Radford; the 
Rev. P. H. Ogle, Vicar of S. Nicholas’, Nottingham ; and Mr. W. E. 
Radford. The brains of the whole business have been supplied by 
the Organising Secretary, Mr. T. H. Baxter, of the Missionary Leaves’ 
Association.’’"—Southwell Diocesan Magazine. 





CHARIVARL. 


AFTER OLYMPIA. 


Tuts is the year of the Cheap Car for the Man of 
Moderate Means. My means are moderate enough, heaven 
knows, but it appeared to me before I visited the Show 
that I could just manage a useful and reliable car, complete 
and ready for the road, for about £200. 

It is just as well that I went to the Show, because 
previously my ideas about accessories were all wrong. Just 
lamps and a horn, I thought . . . And these, according to 
the advertisement, were included in the £200. 

But there is a little fat policeman, it seems, who stands 
on the radiator cap and waves his arms. He, I realise 
now, is essential. 

And an electric horn. I am filled with contempt for the 
squash-bulb horn. The very name gives it away. Squash- 
bulb. You see how impossible it is, or you would if you heard 
the same gentleman pronounce it at the Show that I did. 

And a “loud-speaking”’ telephone, which magnifies, so 
they told me, the teeniest whisper into a veritable shout. 
That would be too jolly. I should never tire of using it. 

And an electrical arrangement which, upon a button 
being pressed, makes a little platinum grill red hot and 
enables one to light a cigar or cigarette with ease. 

And lamps which eliminate the ultra-violet rays. How 
extraordinarily lucky I was to have the importance of 
eliminating these rays brought to my notice before it was 
too late. 

And another electrical arrangement which warms the 
steering wheel and the foot-mats, illuminates the clock, 
speedometer, etc., boils a pan of water, and would doubtless 
cook a chop and wash up the dinner things if required. 

And scores of others. Altogether they came to just about 
£200, and the problem now is to decide whether I shall buy 
the car or the accessories. On the whole I incline to the 
latter, for, at any rate, they would be useful and amusing 
about the house, while a car without them is unthinkable. 
They all told me that. 
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A PLEA FOR RECOGNISABILITY. 


Dear Sir,—I am a Hagios Stratian. If you look on the 
map you will find in the Augean Sea a sort of nettlerash 
of pink spots. Hagios Strati is one of these. 

Perhaps you can tell meto whom I belong. - News filters 
through slowly to little rural spots -sueh as this, and we 
Hagios Stratians are in a sad state of perplexity on this 
point. Until a few months ago our breasts remained 
untorn’ by any such doubts as these. We went about in 
fezes and under a happy conviction that we were Turkish 
subjects. _ The younger ones of us had been unquestionably 
so all their lives. And then a cruiser and a torpedo-boat 

came to our shores, some odd-looking men with moustachios 
landed in our town, there was a little business with flags, 
and we were told that we were Italian. 

Just as we were getting used to this we were informed 
that some treaties and things had been signed, giving us 
back again to Turkey; and within another few short days 
a fresh. torpedo-boat arrived and we were invited to regard 
ourselves as Greeks! 

And now, Sir, we hear of secret gleams and other incom- 
prehensible things which declare that we are really Austro- 
Albanian, Is it never going to stop? 

Iam, Yours perplexedly, 
Aut GuGLIELMO PoxoLopos PAsHA. 








‘«« Vacuum for sale ; almost new.’’—Advt. in ‘* Hampstead Express.” 


It would be something to keep our studs in, anyway. 
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SEASIDE. 
o-super-Mare, Albania. 


AT THE 


SERVIA 


ScenE—Durazz 


Oxtpest Innasitant. “MAKING A LONG STAY HERE, 


Servia. “OH, IT DEPENDS.” 
HEADED EAGLES IN THESE PARTS?” 


SIR?” 


MUCH TROUBLED WITH TWO- 


“ARE YOU 


(Sotto voce) 
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WHAT WE MISSED AT OLYMPIA. 


THE UMBRELLA TREE. 
An exercise in the facile manner of one 
of the “ Best Sellers” of the day. 
With acknowledgments to the Author 
The Upas Tree and The Rosary. } 
Part I. 

Tue sun was streaming through the 
“Glacier’”’ panes of the old Tudor 
grange. It fell on the boyish curls of 
the famous novelist, Donald East; it 
fell on the regal form of his beloved 
Ellen, the wealthy heiress in whose hall 
he had hung up his hat; it illuminated 
the old motto which some idle visitor 
had scratched on the “ Glacier”: Ad 
hoe. 

“T often wonder what that means, 
Donnie,” said Ellen, as she took off her 
spurs, for they had been rabbit hunting. 

“My darling,” said Donald, his 
boyish face all aglow, “like a breakfast 
sausage, Greek is a great mystery.” 

Ellen was silent. There were times 
when Donald's merry humour got on 
even her well-ordered nerves. 

“ Darling,” he continued, “I want to 
go to Portuguese West Africa. I want 


of 


EXHIBIT OF LIVING MODELS FROM WHICH THE DESIGNERS OF MOTOR-HORNS DRAW THEIR INSPIRATIONS. 


to lay the scene 
there.” 

“ Very well,” she said, suppressing a 
sigh, “I'll write the usual cheque. 
And on your way back I wish you'd 
look in at Bayreuth and get me a 
German flute.”’ 

“ T will, darling,” said Donald, “if you 
will give me the money for that, too.” 

“ But be sure of one thing,” said the 
beautiful Ellen, as she signed another 
cheque, “do not go near my cousin, Sir 
Rupert Malatesta, who has made Bay- 
reuth his home. For he is both bold 
and bad. He wears evening dress in 
the morning.” 

Part II. 

It was six months later. Donald 
was seated in an arm-chair in the room 
of Sir Rupert Malatesta, at Bayreuth. 


“Ha, ha! So I have you in my 
power,” hissed Sir Rupert, removing 
if ’ 5 


| his cigarette in order to bring his teeth 
close together. 

But Donald did not hear, for he was 
in a high fever; he was also too much 
engrossed in playing with his wife's 
cheque-book, which he called “ Baby 
Balance.” 





of my new novel 


“ Here is a letter from Ellen for her 
miserable nincompoop,” Sir Rupert 
}went on, lighting another cigarette. 
\“It says that you are a father. But 
shall I give it to you? Never. Malapert 
that you are! Did I not love her first ? 
| No, I will increase the fever which you 
caught in Portuguese West Africa, and 
|send you home to die. Ha, ha—to die!” 

Again Donald did not hear, so wrapt 
was he in “ Baby Balance.” 

“You clown,” cried Sir Rupert, “I 
mean to kiss Ellen again.” 


Part III. 

Two days later Donald East reached 
Liverpool Street Station, where all the 
porters knew him by name. 

“ Have you come from the Hook, Mr. 
East ?”’ asked the obsequious inspector. 

« Yes,” said Donald; “did you think 
I had come from the Eye?” 

It was such humour as this that 
helped his amazing popularity, but the 
inspector knew in a moment that he 
was suffering from Portuguese West 
African fever. 

Donald rushed through London in a 
taxi, caught his train, and was quickly 
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at the old Tudor grange, where Ellen| “Ellen,” he said, “I must 
waited for him. |old Tudor grange all alone, to 
They shook hards casually, and|this Umbrella Tree problem 
Donald handed her her German flute. 
“ By the way,” he said, “ before I go| live solely on my own earnings.” 
to my room, [ wish you’d look at| ‘“ Very well,” said his beautiful wife. | 
: Baby Balance,’ and sign another dozen 
blank cheques.” 
Not a word about his fatherhood ! 
Ellen was in despair. Was this her | 


and see 


arrived for Ellen from Sir Rupert | 


and repenting. 


ss My 


Donnie ? . — Rise re alent ee 


“T wish you'd sign | 
them now,” he added. | 

“ Donnie,” said Ellen, 
‘you are utterly, mis- 
erably, boundingly, 
rapaciously, evilly, 
loathsomely and _ last- 
ingly avaricious.” 
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os ae a ° . ; ° 
gotothe| ‘Come, Donnie,” said his beautiful 
work out | wife, “and see your second son.” 


‘“« My second son!” exclaimed Donald, 


|how I can, from this moment forward, |“ Twins! Great Scott. 
| one say to a second son ?” 


“ One 


says ‘ Blessums,’ 
No sooner had he gone than a letter | beautiful wife. 


But what does 


” said his 


Donald looked bravely at his second 


Malatesta, confessing all, explaining all, | son, for he too was a changed man, and 
dear wronged! he had no more fight in him; but when 


his beautiful wife in- 
vited him to see the 
third he broke down, 

“ Tt’s no good, Ellen,” 
he said. “ Although I 
make twenty-thousand 
a year by my pen, my 
own income won't sup- 
port such a family as 


this. I must be an Um- 
brella Tree again. In 
other words you must 
continue to help to 
support the family.” 
‘Donnie,’ said Ellen, 
“the inexorable law of 
the Happy Ending 


forces me_ to 


Donald looked at her 
in pained surprise, and 
a moment later had 
flung from the room in 
a towering rage, using 
language calculated to 
make his’ great-aunt | 
Louisa of sacred mem- | 
ory turn in her grave. 





———— 
| 


\ 


agree. 


— 
LON 


BOW Gy lw 


Donald placed himself sa None the less, you are 
in a valuable Florentine AN utterly——”’ 
chair, before the costly BPA But Donald stopped 
Venetian mirror in his | A her mouth with a kiss. 
room, and began to | “Ad hoc, darling,” he 
fondle “‘ Baby Balance.” said. 
Then he remembered 





what his beautiful wife 
had called him. 

He said the words 
over slowly to himself, 
with a capital letter for | 
each: Utterly, Miser- 
ably, Boundingly,Rapa- 
ciously, Evilly, Loath- 
somely and Lastingly 
Avaricious. He wrote 
them, and behold their 
capital letters spelt um- 
brella. 

“That’s it!” he ex- 


The Golfer’s Vade- 
Mecum. 

From the sale cata- 
logue of a recent Art 
Collection :— 

‘*Lot 153.—A Battersea 
enamel boxcontaining three 
caddies ...’’ 





‘*Commander Diadoque 
states that the Turkish 
Army has retired from 
Salonika.’’— Exchange. 


We don’t know what 
the GerMAN' KAISER 








claimed. “The Um- : ” — oe _|thinks of this French 
brella Tree at Lorenco Travelling Lecturer for Society (to one remaining listener). ‘‘I SHOULD LIKE TO adaptation of Diadokos 
| THANK YOU, Sir, FOR 8O ATTENTIVELY HEARING ME TO THE END OF A RATHER _ L “= bs 
Marques. It was under | LONG SPEECH.” —Greek for Crown 
that that I first felt | , Prince — but we have 


’M THE SECOND SPEAKER.’ 


: x Local Member of Society. ‘‘Nor at atu, Sir. I - 
queer. I’m an Umbrella '—— escent onda esac Reelineecns Mis —___—____—_—_—_——! unimpeachable autho- 


Tree. Ellen is right. I’m avaricious cousin,” he concluded, “ I am a changed | rity for the statement that in the recent 
to the core. You”—he pointed to his man. I will never don evening dress | telegram of congratulation, concluding 
reflection in the mirror—“you’re before 6.30 p.m. any more.” Having | with three Hochs, which he sent to his 


avaricious to the core. You’ve got to read this letter, Ellen flew in a motor- 
be stopped. Take that!” car to get to the old Tudor grange first. 
And, so saying, he flung the valuable! ‘Come, Donnie,” she said as she met | 
Florentine chair at the costly Venetian | him at the door, “and see your son.” | 
mirror. | “My son!” he exclaimed. “ But 
There was a terrible crash. | what does one say to a son?” 
ee ; “One says ‘ Diddums,’” said 
Part LY. | beautiful wife. 
It was six weeks before Donald Donnie gazed long and earnestly at 
came to himself, and when he did he the tiny creature so exactly like himself. 
was on the beach at Margate, on “IT am glad to have seen it,” he said 
Christmas Eve, watching the bathers. | simply. 


royal sister-in-law, the Crown Princess 
of Greece, he did not address her as 
Madame Diadoque. 

From the Western Pacific Herald's 
description of a fancy-dress dance:— 

‘‘Clowns (Messrs. M. J. Gallagher, J. Bish 
and N. Levy). Second only to the immortal 
Garibaldi.”’ 


his 


It was GARIBALDI's war-ery, ‘‘ Here we 
are again!” which used to strike such 
| terror into the hearts of the Austrians. 
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‘1 TaIxK JOHNSON MUST BE WINNING; HE’S GOT HIS TAIL UP.”’ 








THE PASSING OF THE “NUT.” 


Witn the falling of the beech leaves through the ruined 
woods and bare, 
With the wailing wind of autumn comes a voice that 
whispers, ‘“‘ Tut, 
is nought that lives for ever; he was wonderfully 
fair, 


There 


But Adolphus is departing: we are pretty nearly shut 
Of the cut 
Oi his stylish coat and trousers and the ointment on his 


hair ; 
Hazel-optie’d hamadryads, let us sorrow for the ‘nut’!” 
3 5 ’ 


Fallen, fallen are his fathers: the inexorable scythe 
Smote them in their bloom and swept them to the dim 
Lethean trough. 
Where is now the “ masher” 
and blithe ? 
Where the “swell,” the heavy-whiskered hero of the 
urchin’s scoff ? 


sleeping, the mustachio’d 


Where’s the “ toff ’’ ? 

Where’s the— Nay, I cannot tell them, not a quarter, 
not a tithe, 

Only this I know, that Chronos, old cartoonist, took 


them off. 


Are not his days also numbered; shall he die not as did 
they ? 
Shall the squirrels of Nepenthe not consume him at the 
last, 
And his husk be left to moulder in the trampled forest way 


the mast ? 
Only cast 
Just an eye upon his Homburg, it is purpling for decay, 
And the splendour of his neck-wear 1s too lovely to be fast. 





With the fir-cone and the acorn and the sweepings of | 





| Why this absurd diffidence ? 


He shall die, but there are others. As the crocuses re-flame 
When the daughter of Demeter new arises in the Spring, 
He shall seek him a successor; but ah! what shall be his 
name ? 
Never mind, if I the poet may be privileged to sing 
Of the thing 
As it puts the blushing peacock to a novel pang of shame 
And invites the blue-cheeked mandrill to salute it as a king, 


Shall its waist be loose and baggy, or elaborately thin ? 

Shall its trousers clasp its ankles and be tied beneath the 
sole? 

Shall the amaranthine beardlet be induced upon its chin ? 

Shall the glory of the beaver have a place upon its poll ? 
Shall it roll? 

Or with delicate progression, as if hurry were a sin, 

Shall it grace its Piccadilly on a matutinal stroll ? 


Nay, I cannot tell you these things, but I know that 
Father Time 
Is devouring the belovéd; 1 can almost hear the scrunch 
As Adolphus, the bespatted, the resplendent, the sublime 
(Like the kernel of a filbert that a person has to munch 
For his lunch 
At the restaurant of Eustace) is receding to a clime 
Where these fancies are forgotten—save in former vols. 
of Punch. Evoe. 





‘«The ramble on Sunday from Glossop to Dunford gave considerable 
pleasure to those who took part in it, even though the wind on the 
moorland and hills was strong almost to boisterousness. But the 
wind was friendly, for when it ceased the rain came down in a 
pitiless torrent, and it was a thoroughly drenched party that sat 
down to tea at the Railway Hotel.’’—Manchester City News. 


We do not grudge them their simple pleasures. 





, 


‘« There may be things we do not know.’ 
** Daily Telegraph’’ leader. 
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MORE SUCCESSFUL LIVES. 
(As revealed in the Magazines.) 
I—Tue Herr. 


Mr. Trevor PILKINGTON, of the well- 
known firm of Trevor Pilkington, fixed 
his horn spectacles carefully upon his 
nose, took a pinch of snuff, sneezed 
twice, gave his papers a preliminary 


| rustle, looked slowly round the crowded 








room, and began to read the will. 
Through forty years of will-reading 
his method of procedure had always 
been the same. But Jack Summers, 
who was sharing an ottoman with two 
of the outdoor servants, thought that 
Mr. Pilkington’s mannerisms were de- 
signed specially to annoy him, and he 
could scarcely control his impatience. 

Yet no one ever had less to hope 
from the reading of a will than Jack. 
lor the first twenty years of his life his 
parents had brought him up to believe 
that his cousin Cecil was heir to his 
Uncle Alfred’s enormous fortune, and 
for the subsequent ten years his cousin 
Cecil had brought his Uncle Alfred up 
in the same belief. Indeed Cecil had 
even roughed out one or two wills for 
signature, and had offered to help his 
uncle—who, however, preferred to do 
these things by himself—to hold the 
pen. Jack could not help feeling glad 
that his cousin was not there to parade 
his approaching triumph ; a nasty cold, 
caught a week previously in attending | 
his uncle to the Lord Mayor’s Show, 
having kept Cecil in bed. 

“To the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, ten shillings and 
sixpence ’’—the words came to him in a 
meaningless drone—‘ to the Fresh Air 
Fund, ten shillings and sixpence; to 
the King Edward Hospital Fund, ten 
shillings and sixpence’’—was all the 
money going in charities ?—“to my 
nephew Cecil Linley, who has taken 
such care of me ’—Mr. Pilkington hesi- 
tated—* four shillings and ninepence ; 
to my nephew, John Summers, whom, 
thank Heaven, I have never seen, five 
million pounds——” 

A long whistle of astonishment came 
from the ottoman. The solicitor looked 
up with a frown. 

“It’s the surprise,” apologised Jack. 
“T hardly expected so much. I thought 
that that brute—I mean I thought my 
cousin Cecil had nobbled—that is to 
say, was getting it all.” 

“The late Mr. Alfred Linley made 
three wills,” said the lawyer in a mo- 
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ment of expansion. “In the first he 
left his nephew Cecil a legacy of one 
shilling and tenpence, in the second he 


bequeathed him a sum of three shillings | 


and twopence, and in the last he set | 


aside the amount cf four shillings and | 





ninepence. The evidence seems to show 
that your cousin was rapidly rising in 
his uncle’s estimation. You, on the 
other hand, have always been a legatee 
to the amount of five million pounds ; 
but in the last will there is a trifling 
condition attached.” He resumed his 
papers. ‘To my nephew, John Sum- 
mers, five million pounds, on condition 
that, within one year from the date of 
my death, he marries Mary Huggins, 
the daughter of my old friend, now 
deceased, William Huggins.” 

Jack Summers rose proudly from his 
end of the ottoman. 

“Thanks,” he said curtly. “ That 
tears it. It’s very kind of the old 
gentleman, but I prefer to choose a 
wife for myself.” He bowed to the 
company and strode from the room. 


It was a cloudless August day. In the 
shadow of the great elms that fringed 
the Sussex lane a girl sat musing; 
on its side in the grass at her feet a 
bicycle, its back wheel deflated. She 
sat on the grassy bank with her hat 
in her lap, quite content to wait until 
the first passer-by with a repairing 
outfit in his pocket should offer to help 
her. 

“Can I be of any assistance?” said 
a manly voice, suddenly waking her 
from her reverie. 

She turned with a start. The owner 
of the voice was dressed in a stylish 
knickerbocker suit; his eyes were blue, 
his face was tanned, his hair was curly 
and he was at least six foot tall. So 
much she noticed at a glance. 

“‘ My bicycle,” she said; “ punctured.” 

In a minute he was on his knees 
beside the machine. A rapid examina- 
tion convinced him that she had not 
over-stated the truth, and he whipped 
from his pocket the repairing outfit 
without which he never travelled. 

“T can do it in a moment,” he said. 
“ At least, if you can just help me a 
little.” 

As she knelt beside him he could not 


fail: to be aware of her wonderful 
beauty. The repairs, somehow, took 


longer than he thought. Their heads 
were very close together all the time, 
and indeed on one occasion came 
violently into contact. 

“ There,” he said at last, getting up 
and barking his shin against the pedal. 
“ Conf—— That will be all right.” 

“Thank you,” she said tenderly. 

He looked at her without disguising 
his admiration; a tall, straight figure 
in the sunlight, his right shin rubbing 
itself vigorously against his left calf. 

“It’s absurd,” he sdid at last; “I 
feel as if I’ve known you for years. 
And anyway I’m certain I’ve seen you 
before somewhere.” 





“Did you ever go to ‘The Seaside 
Girl’?” she asked eagerly. 

“ Often.” 

“Do you remember the Spanish 
princess who came on at the beginning 
of the Second Act and said, ‘ Wow- 
wow !’ to the Mayor?” 

“ Why, of course! And you had your 
photograph in The Sketch, The Tatler, 
The Bystander, and The Sporting and 
Dramatic all in the same week ?”’ 

The girl nodded happily. ‘“ Yes, I’m 
Marie Huguenot!” she said. 

“And I’m Jack Summers; so now 
we know each other.” He took her 
hand. ‘“ Marie,” he said, “ever since 
I have mended your bicycle—I mean, 
ever since I have known you I have 
loved you. Will you marry me?” 

“ Jack!" she cooed. ‘“ You did say 
‘Jack,’ didn’t you?” 

“Bless you, Marie. We shall be 
very poor, dear. Will you mind?” 

“ Not with you, Jack. At least, not if 
you mean what J mean by ‘ very poor.’ ” 

“Two thousand a year.” 

“ Yes, that’s about what I meant.” 

Jack took her in his arms. 

“And Mary Huggins can go and 
marry the Pope,” he said with a smile. 

With a look of alarm in her eyes she 
pushed him suddenly away from her. 
There was a crash as his foot went 
through the front wheel of the bicycle. 

“ Mary Huggins?” she cried. 

“ Yes, I was left a fortune on condi- 
tion that I married a person called Mary 
Huggins. Absurd! As though——” 

“ How much?” 

« Oh, quite a lot if it wasn’t for these 
confounded death duties. Five million 
pounds. You see——” 

“ Jack, Jack!” cried the girl. “ Don’t 
you understand? Jam Mary Huggins.” 

He looked at her in amazement. 

“You said your name was Marie 
Huguenot,” he said slowly. 

“My stage name, dear. Naturally 
I couldn’t—I mean, one must—you 
know how particular managers are. 
When father died and I had to go on 
the stage for a living ' 

“ Marie, my darling!” 

Mary rose and picked up her bicycle. 
The air had gone out of the back-wheel 
again, and there were four spokes 
broken, but she did not heed it. 

“You must write to your lawyer 
to-night,” she said. ‘ Won't he be 
surprised ? ” . 

But, being a great reader of the 
magazines, he wasn’t. A. A. M. 











‘*The Liberal Whips watched each other 
like tigers watched their prey.”’ 
Dundee Courier. 
Mr. Percy Inuinawortx (eyeing Mr. 
Wepawoop Benn hungrily): “ Mine’s 
® wing.” 
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Saturday, 5.30.—THERE HAS BEEN HEAVY FIGHTING AROUND CHarinGa Cross. THE ATTACKING FORCES ARE THROWING THEM- 
SELVES AGAINST THE ENTRENCHMENTS OF THE ALDWYCH CONTINGENT WITH A DESPERATE HEROISM, WHILE THE LATTER ARE RUTALIATING 
WITH ALL THEILZ FAMOUS FIGHTING POWER. 
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Saturday, 5.45.—IN THE EXTREME WEST-END OF THE THEATRE OF OPERATIONS THE ‘‘ Drakes” (‘‘ His Masesty’s Own'’), HAVING 
FORCED THEIR WAY UP THE HAYMARKET VALLEY, ARE THREATENING TO OCCUPY THE IMPORTANT CHAIN OF TKA-ROOMS BETWEEN 
Piccapitty Circus aNp St. JAMES’s STREET. 
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instance, the Turks by a tardy recovery 
succeed in rolling back the Balkan 
invasion and thus re-creating the status 
quo, the whole problem, regarded from 
a territorial point of view, would have 
to be reconsidered in the light of new 
facts. If, on the other hand, the Allies 
reach Constantinople, as the final out- 
come of the surprising incidents of the 
past few weeks, other aspects of the 
situation—it is not too much to say— 
will be thrust into prominence. Mean- 
while in the momentous negotiations 
which are daily going forward among 
the Powers it would appear that no- 
thing is more urgently insisted upon 
than the desirability of marking time. 
That is a wise and statesmanlike view. 
The problems of Salonica, a very ticklish 
question, and of Albania, another very 
ticklish quest’on, are still in the future. 
In dealing with the whole question of 
Turkish supremacy it must always be 
remembered that it is one thing to take 
territory from Turkey; it is quite 
another thing to be allowed to stick to 
it. There need be no confusion there. 

Perhaps in conclusion a few words 
WAL I about the position of some of the 
Powers and their individual attitude 
will not be out of plac>. Great Britain, 
then, while still acting loyally within 
the Concert, and therefore avoiding an 
independent line of action, is under- 
stood to be pressing for delay. France, 
while absolutely maintaining her hearty 
co-operation with the other Powers, 
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i Y action. Germany, while disparaging 
| N\We 
\\\\o ; ‘ 
: pendent train of thought, is eagerly 


Mat wanes ’ and thus avoiding an independent point 

AV RSE Wee of view, is all in favour of deferring 

any infringement of the general har- 

iH! mony, and thus avoiding an_ inde- 

t i i, advocating what we may call a policy 
a ete || Lew pavyeR fr — a fr what we may cali a policy 





“WILL YOU SEND TWO POUNDS OF DOG-BIScUITS, PLEASE? ‘WHo For?'—wuy, tuz| There we must leave it. The most 
DOG, OF CcouRSE!” |hopeful sign at the moment is to be 
found in the amicable sentiments with 
|macy are passing daily between them. | which the future is awaited. 
| While events are moving so rapidly it 








AND AFTER *—-WHAT THEN? 








(Being Our Own Contribution to the! would, it is felt, be premature to con- One of the Bhoys. 
Symposium of Intelligent Forecasts.) | sider what steps will have to be taken “MUSTAPHA PASHA (Delayed in 
WE are enabled to give to-day (most|in eventualities which have not yet Transmission.) : 
fortunately and to the intense relief of! arisen and are not (in the opinion of | ARRIVED IN DUBLIN TUESDAY 


our readers) a complete and detailed) some observers) at all likely, in the NIGHT.” 
survey of the present position in| immediate future, to arise. | Irish Times. 
European politics, resulting from the; With these few words of introduction | The temptation to spend a few days in 
sudden and surprising events in the} we may at once embark uponafullcon-| Paris on the way—but there! we 
Near East. We have this on the sideration of the position. Wemay say | mustn’t blame him. 

Highest Authority (OurOwn). Wecan without hesitation that no definite re- meee 
vouch for every one of the new facts here | sult to the “conversations” now pro-| From the rules of the Winchester 
disclosed. The first point that we wish | ceeding may be looked for at present. | Badminton Club :— 

to make is that the Powers—contrary to | The Powers—to tell the simple truth—| « Any Members striking a shuttlecocl. with 
common belief—are waiting on events. | are waiting on events, feeling that it is | his or her racquet while lying on the floor, 
In the meantime the one outstanding | better in the interests of the main- | ball be subject to a fine of 3d.” 

hopeful sign is that they remain on}tenance of European peace to allow| We have often gone full length on the 
the friendliest terms. Sympathetic, circumstances to shape themselves|floor in the card-room to get to a 
messages of courteous goodwill and | before dealing in detail with situations | shooter, never dreaming that we were 
kindly advances toward a closer inti-; which have not occurred. Should, for | infringing any rule by it. 
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“DON’T THINK I LIKE THE EFFECT OF THIS, AFTER ALL; 


Mr. AsquitH 
TO INCREASE THE 
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‘“*Mairre’’ Asguiru. ‘ Touché! 


House of Commons, Monday, Novem- 
ber 11.—* Such larks!”’ as Joe Gargery 
used to say to Pip. 

Ministry, having thus far got through 
Committee on Home Rule Bill with 
majorities averaging 100, defeated by 
majority of 21 in House of 434 Members. 
Amazing victory due to strategy com- 
monplace in conception but cleverly 
worked out. Business on hand was 
Report stage of Resolution governing 
financial clauses of the Bill. Arranged 
that division should be taken somewhere 
about seven o'clock. As to result there 
was no ground for anxiety on Treasury 
Bench. In Committee the Resolution 
had been carried by a majority of 121. 
This exceeded the generous margin 
declared night after night, even went 
beyond actual numerical strength of 
Ministry. 

Why therefore should faithful Minis- 
terialists bother? Sick to death with 
tiresome iteration of talk avowedly 
designed not to amend but to obstruct 
the Bill, why should they waste a 
precious hour or two of week-end 
holiday in order to be in their places ? 
So they stayed away, some 170 all 
told. When they arrived in good 
time for seven-o’clock division, they 
found the lights were fled, the garland 
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|familiar aspect of empty Benches. 


| amendment, 


EXTRACTED FLOM THE Diary or Tony, M.P 
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I’m touched, David, but it's not a good hit 


of financial Resolution dead, and the 
crowd, one-half abashed the other 
jubilant, departed. 

Surprise admirably manceuvred. As 
soon as question of accepting Com- 
mittee’s Resolution put from the Chair 
Bansury casually stepped in with 
amendment. It did not appear on the 
Paper. Was apparently one of those 
inspirations that without premeditation 
flash on busy brain of City Baronet. 
Nothing in appearance of House sug- 
gested peril to Bill. As usual, when 
Order of Day was called on—the business 
being discussion of revolutionary Bill 
striking at heart of Empire—Members 
with one accord arose and strolled 
forth to Lobby. 

Bansury rattled on unheedful of 
No 
one on Ministerial side scented danger. 
One significant incident, remembered 
after, might have aroused suspicion. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
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Give BansBury a bag of nuts.”’ 


was supplied by abstention of Unionists 
from prolonging debate. MircHELL- 
THomson said a few words following 
PosTMASTER-GENERAL’S contemptuous 
rejection of Amendment. Then un- 
wonted silence fell on Benches to 
left of Sreaker. Had barest sus- 
picion of plot existed in Ministerial 
ranks it would have been easy to defeat 
it. Needed only to put up succession 
of speakers to delay division till the 
dallying week-enders arrived in number 
sufficient to save situation. 

To vary afamiliar tag, Whom the gods 
would destroy they-first. make. blind. 
Ministerialists saw nothing unusual till 
they beheld Clerk at Table, having 
compared return of figures brought from 
Division Lobby by the Tellers, hand 
the paper to the blushing Baronet 
Bansury. It did not need the wild 
shout of triumph that went up from 
Opposition Benches to tell that the 





LONSDALE, _seconding BanBURY’S | 
contented himself with} 
uttering formal sentence. In ordinary | 
circumstances he would have contri- | 








buted his full share to speech-making 
that would have occupied the sitting | 
up to stipulated hour when guillotine 
|came into operation. Further evidence | 
‘of there being something in the wind | 


Government had been defeated. 
Business done—Amendment to vital 
Resolution of Home Rule Bill carried 
against Government by 227 votes 
against 206. On motion of Prime 
MrnisTER Housestraightway adjourned. 
Tuesday.—Colonel Yate still bub- 
bling with complacency over part played 
in organised demonstration of petitions 
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| tained through 300 years. Insisted that, 
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presented against Welsh Church Dis- 
establishment Bill. Others in charge} 
of rolls of paper rose from their 
accustomed places to announce parti- 
culars. 
His usual seat is in comparatively | 


gies : rif | . .: , A ¢¢ : 
obscure background of Opposition |look. Situation a little awkward for) restraining disorder, 
As Premier reminded House, | 


Benches above Gangway. His special 
mission justified full share of what on 
the stage is known as limelight. Ac- 
cordingly, by forced march rivalling 
that of the Bulgarians on Lule Burgas, 
he reached Gangway and took pos- 
session of Cousin Hvuan's corner front 
seat. This the centre of attraction, 
the very pivot upon which attention 
of crowded House turns. RANDOLPH 
recognised this when, thirty-two years 
ago, he shouldered BErEsForpD Horr 
out of the seat and therein installed 
himself. 

Delightful to watch and hear the 
Colonel make the most of strategical 
position thus temporarily annexcd. As 
matter of fact, presentation of petitions 
to House of Commons is the extreme 
of futility. They have no more in- 
fluence upon debate and decision than 
has a feather floating downward from 
one of the galleries. They are igno- 
miniously thrust into a bag hanging by 
the Clerks’ Table and are not further | 
heard of except in not unfamiliar cases | 
where discovery is made of batches of 
bogus signatures. To the Colonel his 
mission was as momentous as if he 
were presenting a Budget or intro- 
ducing a Reform Bill. As in loud voice 
he cited particulars of each petition 
‘ommitted to his charge, he paused a 
moment and looked fixedly at the 
SPEAKER as who should say, * What 
do you think of that?” 

Case-hardened by long occupancy of 
Chair, Mr. LowrHer managed to con- 
ceal any emotion that may have welled 
in his bosom. Perhaps acute ear 
caught something like a gulp in his 
voice when, the recitation completed, 
he said, “The honourable Member will 
pleaso bring the petitions up to the 
Table.” 

As for the Colonel, his mission ac- 
complished, he marched with soldierly 
tread to the Table, dropped his rolls of 
paper into the unsympathetic bag, and 
retreated to his accustomed seat on 
back bench. 

Business done.—Home Rule Bill 
temporarily shelved. Criminal Amend- 
ment Bill takes a turn. 

Wednesday.—Opened quietly enough. 
PremigeR moved Resolution rescinding 
Vote of Monday night. Bonner Law 
in vigorous speech denounced procedure 
as dishonourable, cowardly, tyrannical, 
revolutionary and destructive of Parlia- 
mentary customs established and main- 





being defeated on what was admittedly 
a vital question, straightforward course 
was to resign. 
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| suspended Sitting for an hour. Mem- 


bers 


returning, refreshed by hasty 


}meal, more than ever resolved to pre- 
This view of situation approved | vent discussion of PREMIER’s motion, 


Not so the old campaigner. | with thunderous cheers by Opposition. | shouted 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL down. 


Prince Artnur listened with far-away | SPEAKER recognising impossibility of 


him. 
seven years ago Prince ArtTuour, then 
head of the Government, had refused to 
resign when beaten in the division lobby, 
the very course now exciting the 
righteous indignation of his Party. 
AsquitH mainly justified his action by 
citation from Prince Arruur’s speech 
in 1905. If mud were thrown at the 
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Cclonel Yate has a mission. 


erring Minister to-day, some flakes must 
stick to his predecessor of 1905. 

Some of his old supporters must have 
remembered this and regretted the per- 
sonal pain inflicted on sensitive nature. 
To do them justice, the main body were 
able to ignore disagreeable facts. They 
were out to harry Asquirn, and 
they did it with a will. Jt was Bunn 
who applied the match. to the con- 
veniently handy train of gunpowder. 
Summing up the indictment against 
Premier he bellowed, “‘ He’s a traitor!” 
SPEAKER insisted on withdrawal of 
unparliamentary phrase. He declined. 
Taking Butt by the horns, so to 
speak, SPEAKER commanded him to 
withdraw, which he did, cheered on his 
way to door by Opposition now blazing 
with excitement. 

Shortly after, Arrorney-GENERAL 
appeared at Table with intent to 
reply upon debate; met by persistent 
cries for adjournment. After vainly 





attempting to restore order SPEAKER 


| 


adjourned — the 
Sitting till to-morrow. Opposition went 
off triumphant. As they filed out 
pelted Ministers with missiles impro- 
vised out of stray copies of Orders of 
the Day. 

Business done.—None. 

Thursday.—When Questions were 
called on, the Ilouse presented appear- 
ance rarely witnessed. With Home 
Rule Bill in Committee average 
attendance through a Sitting seldom 
exceeds four-score. This afternoon the 
throng, including Strangers, probably 
mustered 600. Every seat on floor of 
House was appropriated ; side galleries 
on both sides packed ; a crowd elbowed 
each other at the Bar; Gangway 
steps and steps of SpeaKEr’s Chair 
eagerly competed for as coigns of 
vantage ; Peers struggled for places in 
their Gallery with the ruthlessness of 
ordinary mortals; Strangers’ Gallery 
peopled to topmost range of benches. 

Little attention paid to Questions 
which ran their ordinary course ; replies 
occasionally inaudible amid rise and 
fall of conversation. Excitement deep- 
ened when hand of clock pointed to 
third quarter of the hour, signal for 
taking in hand business of the day. 
This set forth in notice on paper of 
PreMIER’s intention to move that the 
House forthwith resume discussion of 
the Resolution rescinding hostile vote 
on clause of Home Rule Bill. 

What would happen when Premirr 
stood at the Table? Ministerialists 
regarded with concern the serried ranks 
opposite which yesterday shouted down 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL and compelled 
adjournment. 

What actually happened was the un- 
expected, a not unfamiliar occurrence 
in House of Commons. SPsAKER rose 
presumably to call on PREMIER to move 
his Resolution. This would no doubt 
be signal for repetition of yester- 
day’s clamour. But the Speaker had 
another task in hand. Asstming that 
no party or section desired to witness 
renewal-of yesterday's lamentable riot, 
he suggested that, with opportunity for 
reflection and consultation, another 
method of procedure might be devised 
that would avoid such calamity. 

Premikrr, briefly accepting sugges- 
tion, moved adjournment till Monday. 
Bonner approved, and before the vast 
assembly quite realised what had hap- 
pened it was dispersing. 

Business done.—The SPEAKER saves 





the situation. 
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First Citizen. ‘‘ EXCELLENT! ”’ Second Citizen. ‘‘ONE OF THE BEST BEFORE-EXECUTION SPEAKERS I ’VE EVER HEARD.”’ 








THE MIRE WORSHIPPERS. And another that welcomes the hideous | The hell that a hangman has fancied, 





6 ; ' Is rapidly taking its place. The dreams of a scavenger’s wife, 
DODDERING temporis acti Why then, to encourage the purist, And all that is noisome and rancid 
Me ep ese sg must you — Who stands for a day that is dead, In Love and in Life. 
ike a host who appears 1n a black tie} re bs 1 i ris +448 *s 
Themeees bee bite een - jhe X tie ss ban “rs yr cy ws _— | Belittling our vision as blear-eyed 
The leaders of 13 : ‘ 10 stands on his head? Because it is fearless and free, 
1e leaders of life and of letters 7 : lw 
L F bg : We are weary of Deans who are| You calmly profess to be clear-eyed 
ong since have your ruling defied, - . son vou 4 
Yet v : ie dismal, Because from corruption you flee ; 
et you aim at reforging the fetters Seal ly ' Selecti 
vied exhale hale wialiin Of archiepiscopal fudge, | You make of the art of Selection 
‘ PE stride. Of prejudice blind and abysmal A fetish through thick and through 
The aged, the weak and the toothless | Usurping the réle of the judge ; | thin ; 
: May need to be nourished on slops, | Too long has the sensitive sinner ' We cherish the charm of infection, 
But the young, the robust and the Been checked by the cry of “ You The savour of sin. 
ruthless omataet : ; : 
c np _ mayn t! ; Undaunted by clerical strictures, 
Yet wee pee ' if toughest of chops ; We welcome him crowned as the} Uncurbed by censorial chains, 
‘Who re o en ‘ble upon feeders winner : | We paint in our books and our pictures 
> always at table go “ Nz — Si \y “Vy stbins ‘ains ; 
panne ut table 6°, Nap On top of the saint. | The glory of dustbins and drains ; 
e army “ave $s readers— ix . : > ie at , 
\ diet. per — | You seek to imprison and fine us And, nobly refusing to follow 
Seas oS py | Because we are ever agog The call to ascend and aspire, 
An age that is feebly fastidious | In painting the homo porcinus We hold it far wiser to wallow 
Is nearing the end of its race, ' To go the whole horrible hog— In worship of mire. 
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UNDER TWELVE. 

“Francesca,” I said, “you do not seem to be aware 
that to-morrow morning we are to leave this house on a) 
visit to your mother.” 

“Generous man!” 
piece of news and he imparts it. 
another. Let me tell you that we are taking the four 
children. Their names are Muriel, Nina, ‘lice—those are } 


“He has a startling | 
| 
| 
| 

girls—and Frederick, who is a boy.” 
| 


said Francesca. 
One good turn deserves 


“ But,” I said, “ the packing——” 

The packing,” said Francesca, “is in a very advanced | 
stage. A stout butler is even now preparing to ‘kneel or sit 
or lie on yarious trunks and boxes which will not submit | 
to be locked without the imposition of his weight. There | 
is a reserve of some hundredweight of housemaids. The 
sandwiches are ordered. The children, poor darlings, have 
their gloves ready ana mean to wearthem. The stable-boy, 
summoned from his mysterious lair, is already shedding an | 
aroma of hay over the scene. Oh, yes, the packing is all 
right. You need not fuss.” 

“T was noi alluding,” I said, “to your packing. The 
packing of women is an easy matter, for their trunks are 
mountainous and their hat-boxes 

“We will not discuss their hat-boxes,”’ s 
with dignity. 

“No, but we will discuss my two suits of clothes. One| 
is brown, the other is of blue serge. I cannot make up my | 
mind which to wear and which to pack.” 

“ But you do not pack yourself,” said Francesca. .| 

“ No, I shall travel unpacked and free. 1 have never yet 
submitted to be packed.” 

“That,” said Francesea, 
ever said. Ha- ha! 

“ Francesca,” I said, “do not let your appreciation carry 
you away. And remem mber that I will not be ha-ha’d into 
silence. When I give a humorous turn to the conver- | 
sation—— 


‘Oh,” said Francesea, “it was a humorous turn, was it?” | 
| 
! 
} 








said F rancesca | 


‘is the funniest thing you have 





“Yes,” I said, “it was. It was humour, not wit.” 

“Tt was certainly not wit,” said Francesca; “ and it will 
not help you with your packing, which somebody else 
alws ays does for you.’ 

“ Francesca,” I said, “ you do not state things accurately. | 
You are unfair. This very afternoon [I have put out my | 
white ties and my handkerchiefs—yes, and my knicker- 
bockers and my green knitted waistcoat, the gift of one 
who in happier day s——”” 

“Oh, bother!” said Francesca. 

“So be it,” I said. “ Happier days shall not again be 
mentioned. How many not-happier days are we to be 
| away from home?” 
|; Mamma said ‘the inside of 
accepted for six days.” 

“The invitation was curiously worded,” I said. “ But} 
are six days ‘the inside of a week at least’? Does not | 
one day answer more strictly to the ‘least’? Francesca, 
we shall outstay our welcome and offend your mother.”’ 

“Mamma,” said Francesca, “meant six days, and I 
accepted for six days because I knew she meant it.” | 


week at least,’ and I} 


“ Francesca,” I said, “ you amaze me! How do women | 
guess these things? There is an idea abroad——” 

“Tf it’s abroad,” said Francesca, “ for heaven's sake don't 
disturb it. We don’t want imported ideas. None of your| 
Free Trade in ideas.”’ 

“ Francesca, you shall not deride Free Trade.”’ 

“ Many people do,” said Francesca. “ And if we get Tariff | 
Reform I hope they ‘ll begin with the railways. Have you 
| got the money for the tickets ?”’ | 
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| Seen to. 


| twelve and thirteen.” 


| over and over again. 
| for a baby like that. 


about is repulsive. 


—— 
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“That,” I said, “is one of the importa unt things I “tae 
I have also reserved a compartment in the 10.30 
train. We shall be seven, including nurse. That will 
mean four full-tickets and three half-tickets, in other words 
five tickets and a half.” 

‘““No,” said Francesca, “it will mean three full-tickets 

and four half-tickets, in other words five tickets only.” 

“ Muriel,” I said, “is now twelve years old. She must 
have a full-ticket.” 

Francesca gasped. ‘“ What!’ she exclaimed, “do you 
seriously mean to tell me you are going to take a full-ticket 
for a child like that?” 

“ But she was twelve years old a fortnight ago.’ 

‘And —* said Francesca, “ she is “still j 1 her 
tw elfth ye 

“No,” T sak “she is in her thirteenth year.” 

“That is impossible. She cannot be at the same time 





“ Let me explain,” I said. ‘“ When she had her first | 
birthday she was one year old, and——” | 
“It's no good,” said Francesca, “going back to the | 
beginning of the world like that. I say she’s in her twelfth | 


| year, and as long as she’s that she can travel on a half- 


| ticket et. Besides, she s not a tall child for her age, and it 's | 
size that counts.’ | 
“ But the railway company says it’s age. She's over | 
| tw elye—-—”’ | 
“And that,” said Francesca, “is just what she isn’t till | 


| she ’s thirteen, and not even you with all your extravagant 


ideas can pretend she's that.’ 

“She’s not under twelve,” I said wearily. 

“You won’t make it true,” said Francesca, “ by saying it | 

It’s ridiculous to take a whole-ticket 
And the idea of spending unnecessary | 
}money on a rich railway when there’ $s so much poverty 
You shan’t do it.’ 

“She’s over twelve,” I said. But Francesca had gone 
| to pack. R.C. L. 








APPLE-GREEN PLATES. 
THE prettiest colour that ever was seen 
To set off a muscat or red tangerine 
Is the ancient and honourable real apple-green. 


So, if you eat apples or raisins or dates, 
In fact any fruit out of gardens or crates, 
They taste much the nicest off apple-gieen plates. 


Their colour ’s so quaint and the magic it brings 
Is the kind that contrives the most marvellous things 
Such as April in orchards and old Chinese kings. 


Their colour’s as fresh and its charm is as high 
As the green of a leaf on a blue-and-white sky 
When over the orchard the cuckoos go by. | 


Their colour’s so old that it’s captured a tang | 
From green Chinese dragons of horrible fang 
That lived “in the reign of the Emperor Hwang.” 


But mostly to me their enchantment assumes 
Rep curtains and firelight and spicy perfumes, 
And pleasant old ladies in house-keepers’ rooms, 


Who kept them in cupboards where Fancy still spreads | 
Sweet almonds and raisins and brown ginger-breads__| 
For boys “who had ought to have been in their beds.” | 
So these are the reasons I ask of the Fates | 
That, should I eat apples or raisins or dates, 
I may eat them for always off apple-green plates ! 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Showing what a strong flair for topi- 
cality is possessed by the publishing 
trade. 

In view of the fact that Kine 
FerpinanD of Bulgaria is a confirmed | 
botanist, Messrs. Bills and Moon beg | 
to draw attention to a new work of| 
fascinating interest on English wild | 
flowers which they are isswing. 

Messrs. Watto and Cinders announce 

















for speedy publication a new edition 
of Miss Sarah Codgit’s ingenious little 
work, Hight Hundred Anagrams of 
« Constantinople.” 
The probability that in the near 
| future the SuLTAN will ntake a flight 
into Asia should create a warm wel- 
‘come for Mr. Ernest Geety’s Across 
' the Heilespont in an Aeroplane which | 
Messrs. Shortmans will soon put forth. | 
A new edition of Mr. Jules Verdant’s | 
| famous Letters from a Beleagured City | 
| is reported to be in active preparation. 





It is true that the city in question was | 


| 
not Adrianople, but Paris; still, the | 
| 


conditions are sufficiently similar to | 
warrant, in the opinion of Long Jane, | 
the publisher, this new impression. 

Messrs. Stouter and Odder have} 


nearly ready a remarkable travel book | 
of great topical interest by the Rev. | 
Silas Morne, in which the populay | 
| pastor of Plimpton describes his summer 
, wanderings in the Tyrol, a mountainous | 
| district very similar to the Balkans | 
in its physical and social conditions. | 
The work is entitled, Not Very Far} 
From the Near East. 
As a suitable acknowledgment of the | 
fact that Bulgaria is the country whence 
otto of roses is largely exported, 
Messrs. Offley and Tosher are about to 
issue an édition-de-luxe of STEVENSON’S 
Prince Otto, with pink end-papers, and 
illustrations by Mr. Laszxo, who is the 
nearest approach to a Bulgarian artist 
they could secure at short notice. 
From the office of Rural Happenings 
a monumental work on The Pig in 
Health and Disease will shortly be 
issued from the pen of Mr. Rashleigh 
Trotter, Professor of Porcology at the 
University of Chicago. A peculiar in- 
terest attaches to the work from the 
fact that the Obrenovitch Dynasty in 
Servia, which was so rudely overthrown 
by the house of Karageorge, was | 
originally founded by a pig-jobber, a 
trade which has always been held in 
high repute in that country. 











‘* Shakespeare—‘ our own,’ as the Germans 
call him—is still a potent box-office attraction, 
1,042 of his plays having been produced.” 
— Observer 
This beats the record of our own KistE- 
MAECKERS, 
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East-end Clergyman (anrious to interest. lady in his parish). ‘‘ WELL, WHAT DD) YOU THINK 
OF THE LIFE THESE POOR PEOPLE LEAD? AWFUL, ISN’T IT?”’ 

Society Lady (who thinks everything a craze). ‘‘ DREADFUL! I’p No IDEA. BUT ISN’? IT 
RATHER OVERDONE ?’”’ 








" . , ;Hail to thee, old-fashioned damsel, 
LYRA HEROICA. | elegant, sweet and refined! 
Hai to thee, possible champion, solid | Nothing has made you notorious; tell 
and beefy and strong! me, my dear, do you mind ? 
Striding the earth like a goddess,| Wouldn’t you rather the poet crowned 
whacking the pellet along! you immortal in song ? 
What if your hands should be horny? | (Note by the lady referred to: Alfred, 
what if your hair isn’t curled ? old sport, you are wrong.) 
Pressmen are watching your doings and | 
flashing them over the world. | 





Idle Thoughts about Idle Feilows. 


: } _ we, | ‘And there is this to be said for Idle roach, 
Hail ~ a 1 ry a seat, tattered \if they grow and thrive as they do in the Idle, 
anc ousied anc orn: 


|one of the swiftest rivers in England, what 

Nymph in a country of satyrs, chased | will they do in the calm and peaceful waters 
by a constable-faun ! | of a motionless lake ?”’ 

What if your parents disown you?| What, indeed? Mr. Luoyp GrorcE 
what if your purpose should fail? | might do worse than turn his attention 

Is not your name in the Court and the | to the Idle Roach as soon as he has 
Visitors’ Book in the jail? | finished with the Idle Rich. 
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LIVE AND LET DYE. 


STanDING in the early morning sun|home to me. 
at my mirror a few weeks ago, I was|scene is indelibly burnt on my brain. 
running my fingers through my hair,/I remember the puppy was stretched 
vaguely conscious that I had seen my | full length on the hearth-rug, and on 
face somewhere before, when my atten-| his whiskers a fragment of paper 
tion was suddenly arrested by a sinister) which he had been chewing when 
streak in the general ebony. Hitherto,| sleep overtook him, and I wondered 
by retracing my movements on the pre-| whether the Lake of Geneva is really 
vious evening and aided by the distinc-| as deep as they say it is. And then I 
tive characteristics of colour and length| knew. To all outward appearance I 
common to hairs, I had been able to/am still in the heyday of youth. If 
clear up satisfactorily any misgivings I| you were to meet me in the street, you 
may have entertained upon the matter.| would turn round and say, “There 
But the previous evening I had stayed| goes a man with youth in its glorious 
at home; the evening before that I had | flower and with hope his handmaiden!” 
opened an important debate in our local! But, in my heart, I know I am growing 
parliament; and the plot thickened as/ older, running rapidly to seed. Already 
| remembered that on the evening before | thirty-one per cent. of my life is flown. 











I was sitting with my family, quietly | any more of my exploits in the fields 
talking of politics, when the truth came | 
Every detail of that'| 


of heroism and romance would scarcely 
be fair to my biographer. You will 
read about it all in due time. 

To proceed: love shall fly past me 
to his hangar with a rush of gilded 
wings, as Anacreon has it, for the 
thread that bound him is no longer 
young and glossy and black. Fare- 
well, Josephine! Farewell, thou best 
and fairest of women, second only to I 
forget how many just now, who sittest 
in thy bower overlooking the Park, yet 
sittest in vain, for it shall never be said 
thou hast married a greybeard. But 
thou art yet young (comparatively, that 
is), and very soon someone will come 
along who is worthy to fill my place— 
no, not so very soon, but still in time. 

In the old days we have been very 





that again I had been at — 
the club, because that was : ——— 


the evening I lost my last | eveucie 
8 : 3 tee 
a 
5 \ _4 


sixpence at snooker, and 
ROL 








had to walk home. That ie. 
takes us back to Tuesday. 
On Monday—now what did 
we do on Monday? Per- 
haps, after all, we need not 
pry into that; it will suffice 
to say that by a careful 
process of exclusion I was 
forced to admit that the 
hair was my own, and—yes, | 
you have guessed the rest. 
At first (that was in the 
early days, understand, be- 
fore I had begun to suspect 
the worst), 1 put it down 
to having eaten something 
that had disagreed with me; 









or possibly to the autumnal el enessinteiiaenp thls: 


frosts, which had already | 
acquired a nasty nip in the yy y7." 
early mornings. So far all 

was plain sailing, but the question was, 


Next year it will be thirty-two, and so 
what wastobedone? I decidedtoconceal| on, adding one for each year till you 
it, for the moment, behind a couple of}come to a hundred. But something 
black ones that happened to be near, and| tells me I shall never live to a hundred. 
trust to a little more care on my part in| Perhaps, if I were a life-tenant, an 
the matter of diet and warmer under- | annuitant, or anything of that sort, I 
clothing, for soon restoring it to its|might, with the prayers of others, 
natural colour. A week later the in-| struggle on into the nineties; but, 
fection had spread to another; 





and | lacking encouragement, I have none of 
where, but a fortnight ago, all was as| that obstinate vitality. Good-bye, then, 
black as my hat, the number of grey | to physical perfection, good-bye to 
hairs had risen to two, though, happily,| strength, good-bye to beauty, though 
still in a minority. But, the iron having| the wrench in this case is not quite so 
once entered into their souls, they soak} hard! Looking back on my life, I am 
into a decline, from which they never} at least thankful thet there have been 
rallied, and four days after the poor| passages in it that I am not altogether 
fellows were dead. I pulled them out) ashamed of, e.g., when at great personal 
tenderly and put them into thefire. This, | risk I rushed up and prevented a horse 
I learned subsequently, was the very |from running away, for which I was 
worst thing I could possibly have done. 
And thenceforward I had no peace. by the carman ; and again, when I was 
Each morning that I went to my mirror; honourably mentioned to the Royal 
there was so much weeding to do that| Humane Society, which never properly 
I got tired of pulling them out. followed up my letter. To tell you 








‘* EASY WITH THAT WASHING, LIZA; YER MAY "AVE MY DRESS SHIRT 


presented with an illuminated address | dresser’s ° 





happy, Josephine and I. 
But the deed I am about to 


\ commit will sever us for 
) i) ever. No more shall we go 
F i a-nutting, with the small 


boy I had bribed with a bag 
of Barcelonas to walk in 
front and throw down on 
the pavement the empty 
shells she so delighted to 
crack under those dainty 
feet of hers. But there! 

| And now, dear friends, 
farewell! It is my simple 
wish that you go on en- 
joying yourselves, as_ if 
nothing had happened. 
But remember this. Who 
was it who let you into the 
secret of the cosiest of all 
London’s sitting-out places, 
the tube staircases? Me. 
Whoce bright intellect was 
it that suggested to you the 
ralue of a strong right arm 
in protecting your Josephines’ waists 
from the draughts that wander up and 
down those deep solitudes all day? 
Mine. Whose name and address did 
I tell you to give, if ever you were 
summoned for obstruction? Yours. 
And now farewell! 





I think I have completed all my 
arrangements. On Thursday afternoon 
I have an appointment to sign my will; 
the same evening I have to see a man 
about a mowing machine ; and on Fri- 
day I go to the barber's. 

‘When I am dyed, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me.”’ 

But stay! What do I see in the far 
distance? Is it not a faint glimmer 
of hope? Itis. Josephine . ... hair- 

. . Wednesday afternoons. 
Heavens! what if Josephine has hers 
touched up, too, occasionally, here and 
there! Someone bring me my hat and 
let me go to her mother at once. 
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THE STRATFORD-ON-AVON HUNT. 


‘*SOME GRIEFS ARE MED'CINABLE,”’ 
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Cymbeline, Act 111., Scene 2. 











and prodigal was his genius that it may well be doubted 

(B at are pattie ks.) a the readers of these Letters (collected by his son and 
sy Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks. | published by ConsraBLe) will find much cause for regret in 

Ir is a rare bookish fragrance that exudes from the leaves | the fact that many of them were evidently penned with haste. 
of Mr. Gossx’s Portraits and Sketches (HEINEMANN). There | For if he wishes to look at a finished fabric of the master- 
are portraits of such men of substance as SwinBuRNE, | weaver, he has only, after all, to turn to4he romances upon 
AUBREY DE VERE and MANDELL CREIGHTON, and sketches of | his bookshelves; and even in these stray fragments and 
= ae ghosts as “Orton” Horne, “Festus” Battery | patches that were lavished upon particular friends there is 
and ‘“ INGLESANT”’ SHORTHOUSE. The SwinBuRNE memories! much to remind him pleasantly of the manner of those 
are delightful and affectionate: in particular of that all but | classics. In letters to Witt1AM HerpMan, to Lord Morey, 
fatal episode at Etretat, when the little poet and foolhardy | to Admiral Maxsr, to Mr. FrepERIcK GREENWOOD, to Mrs. 
swimmer was. carried out by the tide, rescued—a most | JANET Ross, one may seize MEREDITH at his jolliest, at his 
casual stroke of chance—by Captain Vauuin of the Marie, most nonsensical, or,.again, in his acutest, his deepest, his 
Marthe, and wrapped in a spare sail, whereout he preached | most intricate moods; one may pass from the flamboyant 
to crew and captain of the splendours of Republicanism | flippancies which he showers on his “ Friar Tuck” to the 
ee Victor Huao to them. The mad Englishman! | wonderfully beautiful words in which he writes of the death 
nd one likes the lady who played “ Three Blind Mice” to} of his wife. There are letters too, of course, of peculiar 
him, representing it as a just-discovered, very ancient literary and political interest—it is impossible to refrain 
: —— ye ee ae * —_ _ a mentioning — to — a 
it reflected the cruel beauty of the Medicis.” is also| containing a marvellous appreciation of CarLyLe. Bu 
pleasant to hear of the recurring comedy of the poet sitting | whilst many are naturally written to the editor of this 
— a his latest manuscript obtruding from his breast-|book there are all too few which contain references to 
pocket, obviously waiting to be invited to read it and|those other children of his—Harry Richmond, Evan 
habitually replying when so invited, “I had no intention | Harrington, and the rest. Merepira seems to have 
in the world of boring you with it, but since you ask me x | worried far less than R. L. Stevenson about his characters, 





The whole book is an occasion of intercourse with that | though there is one letter written to this other maker of 
type, none too frequent in an age of hasty writing and| tales in which a confidence is breathed on the subject of 
overprinting, the authentic, leisurely “ man of letters.” Diana of the Crossways. On the whole, so eminent are 
the recipients of these missives that I have a fancy picture 
As the laurels wither on the temples of the epistolary muse! of the superior mien, the arrogant intellectual airs, of that 
we look more and more for the merely human and personal | Dorking postman whose privileged duties embraced the 
interest in the correspondence of the great as they pass away | collection of the correspondence dated from Box Hill Cottage. 
from us. GrorGe Merepir# lived on to a time when even| — ---—-—— 
in country villages you may see men hastening to catch the| It does not often fall to the lot of Junior Counsel, as now, 
winged feet of Mercury as he clears the box. But so large|to pass sentence upon a County Court Judge, otherwise 
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than in camerd. It is therefore with some personal satis- 
faction that I reprimand His Honour Jupce E. A. Parry 
for a split infinitive on page 304 of his What the Judge Saw 
(Smirx, Exper). For the rest, though I am tempted to give 
it His Honour hot, just for the fun of the thing, honesty 
forces me to confess that I derived infinite entertainment 
and some profit from his eloquent and breezy work. His 
pages are full of delightful anecdotes, very few of which are 
familiar, and there is a sequence in the whole which makes 
for the most comfortable reading and enables one to form 
a vivid impression of the life and career of a successful 
lawyer, things by no means devoid of excitement and romance. 
His Honour complains of the unblushing sycophancy usual 
in the demeanour of the Bar to the Bench. To give him 
what he asks for, [ note a naive egoism and self-satisfac- 
tion in his opinions, especially when they refer to himself. 
The Bench, in his opinicn, was not faultless while he was 
at the Bar; the Bar is not faultless now that he is on the 
Bench. Again, when he leaves the judiciary and speaks 
from the point of view of a legislator, his proposed reforms 
are, to my thinking, nonsense ; except when they are deliber- 
ately nonsensical and then there is something in them. 
Which said, it must be - : 
accepted as a genuine 
expression of opinion 
when I add that His 
Honour possesses a| 
large fund of humour 
and a rare gift of words, 
both of which may be 
seen in this work in full 
play. 








The Correspondence of 
Sarah Spencer Lady 
Lyttelton (Murray), ed- | 
ited by her great-grand- 
daughter, the Hon. Mrs. | 
Huon Wynpuay, is one | 
of the pleasantest and | 
most amusing books it 
has been my good fortune 
to read for many along day. Lady Lyrre.ton became lady- 
in-waiting to QUEEN VicTortA in 1838, and in 1842 was made 
governess of the royal children, a post which she -retained 
until 1850. The letters in this book prove her to have been a 
woman exceptionally endowed with intelligence, with kind- 
ness and with humour. She is never malicious, but what she 
writes is always interesting. She has an unerring eye for 
the little laughable things which, even in royal Courts, 
make up so large a part of human intercourse. In 1838 
she writes from Windsor, ‘“‘ We are alone now, several ton 
weight of Royalty having departed.” In 1841 she describes 
with inimitable verve how, during a drive to Woburn 
Abbey, Mr. Anson quite unintentionally “knocked off 
Lord Heaprort’s hat, always worn with a jaunty tapageur 
slant on the top of his hair (suspected of being false),” 
and how Lord Heraprortr “sat down for a good while 
on a basket full of currants put into the carriage for 
luncheon.” In 1845 she gives us a pretty picture of the 
QUEEN and the Prince Consort. The QUEEN, as it appears, 
had by a false report been accused of Verdriesslichkeit 
(“ crossness,”’ not “ irksomeness,” as the editress translates) 
when they were travelling abroad, and it was judged right to 
tell her the story. ‘ Of course she (the Queen) listened with 
an air of meek endurance, as usual, and said she feared she 
might have looked cross from fatigue and shyness, before 
she reached Coburg, but that it was dreadful to have it 
interpreted into ingratitude. The Prince advised her 
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(on her saying, like a good child, ‘ What am I to do another 
time ?’) to behave like an opera-dancer after a pirouette and 
always show her teeth in a fixed smile. Of course he ac- 
companied the advice with an immense pirouette and pro- 
digious grin of his own, such as few people could perform 
after dinner without being sick, ending on one foot and 
t’other in the air.” I have only to add that the book is 
crammed with amusement, not forced, as is often the case, 
but woven into the very texture of the letters. 


1 have to confess to a perhaps churlish dislike and 
suspicion of the practice of puffs preliminary as printed by 
publishers upon the covers of books submitted to my critical 
notice. To be told that a novel was written to amuse a 
friend, “‘ without thought of public or publisher,” or found 
in a cloak-room, or fished out of the Thames, is invariably, 
so far as I am concerned, to be prejudiced against its 
contents. That is one reason why Windyridge (JENKINS) 
failed to satisfy me. I admit willingly that Mr. W. Rivey’s 
| pictures of the inhabitants of his Yorkshire village, and 
| still more of its heather-clad landscape, are drawn with 

skill and sympathy. But, like the historic farmer with 
ni the claret, I could only 
feel that the interest of 
| Windyridge got me “no 
|forrader.” It is written 
in the first person by a 
young lady named Grace, 
| who deserts a boarding- 
| house in Chelsea to esta- 
| blish herself in a cottage 
lon the moor. Grace 
appears to be a press- 
| photographer—an occu- 
|pation new to fiction— 
/and her experiences and 
/emotions are written in 
| 80 obviously feminine a 
style as to lead me to 
suspect that “ Mr.” Riney: 
is a mom de guerre. 
—Though of course this 
may be merely his artfulness. To sum up, those who care 
for a tale of simple happenings, told in a manner that at 
its best is tenderly sentimental, and at its worst not wholly 
free from sloppiness, will rejoice in Windyridge. The 
others can keep away. 
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In Adnam’s Orchard Saran GRAND 
Explains, unless I much mistake her, 
How all may make, who farm our land, 
Six hundred pounds a year per acre; 
And, but for one important flaw, 
The scheme round which she builds her story 
(HEINEMANN) might be backed to thaw 
The frost in England’s rural glory. 


But no—the folk who work it out 

Are too exceptionally gifted ; 
The type, at least, is not about 

In country spots where I have drifted ; 
And so, its higher worth distilled 

To nought that carries much conviction, 
Remains a bulky mass of skilled 

And readable, though wordy, fiction. 








Esperanto again? 


‘« Worked on the one side is his monogram, and on the other ‘ Pro 
nece lece et crece.’’’—Somersct Standard. 




















